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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 

IN CHARGE OF 

EDNA L. FOLEY, R.N. 

Contracts. "Should a visiting nurse association have a contract 
or an agreement for a nurse to sign after she has been accepted as one 
of the staff nurses?" 

Answer: This depends upon the local association. It formerly was 
the custom in many cities to engage the nurses by the year, and after 
their two, three, or four months' probationary period was over, they 
were expected to sign a written agreement to remain with the associa- 
tion for twelve months. This has been done away with in a good many 
instances. The nurse who enjoys her work and who is doing it well, 
does not need a written contract to make her remain in it. The nurse 
who stays in public health work simply because of a written contract is 
frequently worse than useless. An honorable person gives her word 
and that is accepted as sufficient in most places. An association inter- 
ested in its staff would not expect a nurse to refuse a good offer from 
another city, simply because it might temporarily cripple its work if 
she left. It is a compliment to the association that trained the nurse, 
as well as to the nurse herself, if another position seeks her and offers 
her an increase in responsibility as well as in salary. Such a nurse, tied 
down by a contract to remain against her will in a work in which she 
has lost interest, will not give it her best services. 

On the other hand, if a nurse has accepted favors from the first 
position, in the form of scholarships, frequent paid sick-leaves, etc., 
she has these obligations to consider, even if there is no written con- 
tract, before she leaves her first position for another, if her leaving will 
cause much embarrassment to the first association. 

Investigation Visits. "Should a visiting nurse make investiga- 
tion visits for the employer of an absentee workman when there is no 
illness in the home? Of course the visits are paid for by the employer." 

Answer: Most visiting nurse associations have neither time nor 
inclination to send their nurses into homes where there is no illness or 
no ill health. Frequently a firm sends a visiting nurse out to hunt up 
an absent employee who has been reported as ill and the nurse finds that 
the employee is not ill and that there is no illness in his household. 
More frequently, however, she finds illness or home conditions which 
more than justify the time spent making the call and the firm is very 
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glad to compensate the association for the nurse's time and also to help 
the family further, upon her suggestion. If a nurse knows that she is 
being used merely to round up employees or, as they call it, "to spy 
on them," she is wasting her time if she does not refuse to make such 
visits; an office boy will do it quite as well. Few, if any, firms really 
interested in the welfare of their people would ask a professionally 
trained person to waste her time doing this sort of thing. As a rule, 
nurses are asked to investigate absent employees because the firm be- 
lieves they or some member of their households are ill. If this proves 
not to be the case, the visit has been made in good faith, and the time 
spent has been worth while. This sort of thing readjusts itself very 
easily as soon as the people get used to having the visiting nurses call 
at their homes. In many cities where it is done, the employees appre- 
ciate this attention and are really grateful for it. 

The Community Nurse. "Should a visiting nurse, going for the 
first time to work in a small community, spend her time working or 
talking? In other words, should she hunt up patients, give them care, 
and get her facts first hand, or should she undertake to talk to all sorts 
of clubs in the community, including the 'City Fathers,' on the public 
health needs of the town?" 

Answer: This would depend on what the nurse was hired to do. If 
she is engaged to do instructive work only, paying special attention to 
school children or to tuberculosis, with its attendant tuberculosis dis- 
pensary, the nurse will have little time for bedside work. If she is en- 
gaged as the local visiting nurse, she should be able to plan her work so 
that the sick need not be neglected. She ought also to be keeping such 
records of her work that the committee or organization which engaged 
her may be able to talk intelligently about it to women's clubs, school 
teachers, associations of commerce, etc. If a nurse is going to remain 
in a community indefinitely, she will, perhaps, do more lasting and bet- 
ter work if she spends most of the time during her first three months, in 
the homes of the patients; but if she is a stranger in the town, she will 
also need to be introduced by some member of her committee, to the 
physicians, school teachers, ministers and other workers who come in 
direct contact with the sick in their own homes. The nurse should try 
to plan her work in such a way that some of it will live after her. It is 
possible to spend three years in a town and then to turn over one's work 
to a successor in such shape that the new nurse is months picking up the 
scattered threads; or one may spend six months in such a community 
and hand over the work so well planned and thought out that a new 
nurse may step into it without any break in either the instructive work 
or the home visiting. Faithful home work counts for a great deal; 
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nevertheless, the nurse going to a communtiy of this sort is frequently 
the best prepared public health worker in it, and it is not to her credit 
if she gives beautiful nursing care to several typhoid cases and neglects 
to look up the source of the infection. In a recent talk on typhus 
given to nurses in London, Professor Sandwith emphasized the fact 
that one of the worst epidemics known in modern history was stamped 
out in two months "by the root of the infection being attacked." An 
isolated nurse working without trained supervision in a small com- 
munity, should remember that the "root of the infection" is just as 
much her business as is the care of the patient made ill by the infection 
itself. 

Tag Day. " We are planning for a Tag Day to raise money for the 
Visiting Nurse funds. We are without experience in managing the 
campaign. Can you send us some suggestions or tell us to whom to 
write for them?" 

Answer: The' Visiting Nurse Committee of the Associated Charities 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, raises a large sum of money yearly by its 
Tag Day. The Visiting Nurse Association of Providence, Rhode 
Island, has just had a most successful "Donation Day." If you will 
write these two organizations, I am sure they will be able to help you. 
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The Maine State Board of Examination and Registration of Nurses will hold 
a meeting at the State House in Augusta on Wednesday, January 5, at 9.45 a.m. 

Carolyn E. Kellet, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Augusta, Maine. 



